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they were brought to the retailer from all parts of this and other countries. If the reader can imagine that all of a given farm product like wheat was being sold in the form of flour through one consolidated brokerage or selling system, it would be easy to draw the picture further and imagine lines of contact converging from several million farms in all parts of the country to one central office. It would also be possible to imagine another set of contact lines running outward from this central point to all of the basic raw materials grown on farms, and thus the illustration given for wheat might be multiplied by several hundred.
Let it be emphasized that this conception serves as one of the simplest illustrations of the problem of commodity ' distribution. In actual practice where conditions cannot be simplified by imagination these converging lines are not drawn between each farmer and the flour-selling agency and from this point to each consumer. On the other hand the farmers' lines converge at a local elevator. Then a series of elevator lines join at a flour mill. From the selling system which disposes of the flour of this mill the lines do not reach out theoretically straight to the consumer. Instead, a series of lines reaches out from this selling point to a number of wholesalers. Then from each wholesaler another series of lines spreads out to a number of retailers. Finally, from each retailer a series of lines runs out to his separate customer families. In one way this idea is pictured in Fig. 2 presented in Chapter I. In a different way it is again illustrated in Fig. 38. In connection with this diagram the data in Tables XXIX, XXX, and XXXI are arranged to correspond with each step or middleman shown in the diagram and numbered I to VII, commencing with farmers and ending with consumer families. Thus the retailer is the final focusing point for every conceivable food product. In reality he receives products over many times the number of lines which it was